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PREFACE. 



The Sonnets in the present volume were written 
during the last thirty years ; many of them have 
appeared in the pages of Blackwood's Magazine^ 
but as several remained unpublished, the whole are 
now collected. In a review of the Sonnets * of his 
friend, the Eev. Charles Strong, Mr Eagles introduced 
the following remarks on the structure of that spe- 
cies of composition :: — 

" Poets, in truth, are a disinterested race. They 

delight in adding to a manufacture that does not go 
off. All write Sonnets ; and though few are daring 

eaough to send them forth unprotected to the chance 

of the world's blessing, you will seldom find a volume 

of poems in which some twenty or thirty, or more, 

do not each occupy its own page as the author's 

* Sonnets, By the Rev. C. Strong. London : Murray. 
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especial favourites. K they are, as we believe they 
are, the author's favourites, they ought to bear 
mostly the impress of genius, the concentrated 
essence of poetry in fourteen lines. They ought to 
charm universally, but the fashion at one time set 
in strongly against them. 

" Poetry shares the fate of painting ; school super- 
sedes school, and master master, in public estimation. 
It is now the Flemish — ^now the Italian. Admira- 
tion and dislike are outrageous, and come by fits, 
while the subjects of them remain the same for ever. 

" SaCnity of taste is a blessed thing. To lose the 
relish for anything good, is worse than never to have 
enjoyed it, for there is a void made in the mind, into 
which some imp of evil is sure to enter, begetting 
envy, hatred, maUce, and all uncharitableness ; and 
then nothing is easier than to decry the ' querulous 
sonnetteer,' though he ' discourse most excellent 

music' 

" We look upon sonnets, when they are such as 
sonnets should be, as cabinet pictures, each one com- 
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plete in itself. Long poems, with their episodes and 
descriptive interpositions, may be whole galleries ; 
but the sonnet is one highly-finished picture, richly 
framed, admitting, strictly speaking, but one promi- 
nent idea, one subject, every line tending to the point, 
as all within the frame would converge to the prin- 
cipal subject. They are cabinet pictures all of a 
size, the frames bespoken fourteen inches in the clear. 
One impression alone must be made, and it is not 
the arbitrary wiU of the composer, but the necessity 
of the subject, which must fix the termination of the 
fourteenth line. If it be good, you cannot add 
another line or thought, though with such evil in- 
tention you put your imagination on the rack : if 
good, it will be like an epigram in its complete- 
ness — ^the old Greek epigram — or the epigram in 
the modern sense, rejecting its smartness, which, if 
it were not an impertinent term, would yet express 
the necessity of the termination. It should show the 
pith and marrow of the whole in the concluding 
line : it is then that the maker lays down his pen 
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with the dictum of a master, ' Verbum non amplius 
addam.' 

"Many Sonnets have this glowing defect, that 
they string together thoughts and images, nearly 
allied indeed, but without any one meaning in the 
social concord ; and there is no reason why a 
whole family of ideas — all that are within the 
range of cousinship — should not be tacked on ad 
infinitum, 

" Many professed sonnetteers have been remark- 
able for this defect : and it must be confessed they 
are wearisome enough when neither the imder- 
standing nor the ear are satisfied with the conclu- 
sion. Their performances are like patches cut out 
of a larger piece, and you would fain look behind 
the frame for what may be turned round. 

"So Van Diest, the painter, used to treat his 
pictures : if any one admired a smaU part in one 
of large dimensions, he would cut it out, repatch 
his canvass, and work in again. Some of his pic- 
tures have many of these sonnet-marks; but I 
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doubt if the purchasers of the parts were long 
pleasei Neither Poet nor Painter must be 'In- 
felix operis summl' 

" We have compared the Sonnet to the Picture ; 
the comparison is just. Claude, Poussin — nay, Ea- 
phael and Correggio — ^have their cabinet dimension, 
to which you cannot add, and from which you 
cannot take away with impunity. The limit of 
dimension is just appropriate to the subject. The 
recent decision in a court of law was not unwise : 
a Claude was returned as no Claude, because it had 
been enlarged. 

" The focus, as it were, had been altered, and the 
* operis sunmiS. ' injured. So it is with the Son- 
net ; if, careless of the structure which is in itself 
so beautiful, so musical, you could add a thought, 
an image, after the fourteenth line, whatever other 
composition it may be, the essential quality of a 
Sonnet must be lost.*' 

z. K. 
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THOUGHTS. 

Comb, living Thoughts — envelope me around 
With your voluminous Beings — clear away, 
For ye are spirits creative, and ye may 
With your ethereal presence this dark groimd 
Beneath, and my unburthen'd feet surround 
With th' unfelt pavement of your golden way, 
T' ascend from out the darkness of Earth's day. 
That to the Mind's large kingdom we may bound- 
To reign, if perfect will and knowledge be 
To reign — and aught may reign, but God above ; 
Where Life, in Spiritual conception free,* 
Sees all is Beauty, and feels all is Love. 
And, ministering Thoughts, ye come more bright 
Than wings of Angels glistening in their flight. 
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SYMPATHY. 

There was a soft enchantment in her eye^ 

That charmed all it met^ and round it wrought 

A sympathetic incense of pure thought, 

As in some fene of loveliest sanctity : — 

Such was the look of angel from the high 

Emblazoned heav'n new lighted with glad feet, 

Blessing and blest, and bent on errand sweet ; 

Badiant with love and beaming charity. 

Such was the light that shone o'er leaf and flower 

In sinlen Eden, when that gentlest pair 

(In their Creator's image planted there) 

Together walked, or sat in sylvan bower. 

Or in the moon's mild lustre wond'ring stood, 

And their great Maker saw " that all was good." 
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SYMPATHY. 

I HAD a grief — and learned from it to see 

How^ in the &8hioning of natural things, 

Lies mix'd, like Virtue, oft in hidden springs, 

A rich endowment of pure sympathy — 

Sleepless I rose, and sought the secresy 

Of a lone glen, to shun vain questionings, 

And mocks perchance, that mirth on misery flings. 

'* shelter me," quoth I, " thou gentle tree." 

— I slept and woke — the sweet bird and her mate 

Look'd down and sung to me — ^the boughs '^d borrow 

A pitying air as they did undulate, r 

For there is such community in sorrow. 

That birds, and beasts, and things inanimate 

Do look on you, and softly bid " Good morrow." 
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A PICTURK 

A HOBRiD wood of unknown trees, that throw 
An awful foliage ; snakes about whose rind, 
Festoon'd in hideous idleness, did wind, 
And swing the black-green masses to and fro. 
A river, none knew whence, or where, did flow 
Mysterious through — swoln clouds on clouds reclined. 
And lay, like freighted ships waiting a wind — 
And moans were heard, like some half-uttered woe^ 
And shadowy monsters glided by, whose yell . 
Shook terribly th' un&thomed wilderness. 
Lives there such scene ? God's works invisible. 
Not undiscovered, their true stamp impress 
On Thought, Creation's mirror, wherein do dwell 
His unattainM wonders numberless. 
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A PICTURE. 

And there a rolling Ocean did abound^ 

Deep scoop'd in many a black and watery vale ; 

And there his nightly pastime a huge whale 

Took, like the lord Leviathan. The sound 

Of distant roar spread Solitude around, 

And bade the monster in his empire hail ; 

He roird along, and swung his surging tail. 

Then rose the Moon over the dim profound ; 

It was no time brute Nature now to deem 

Predominant. Now Heaven's large Eye, awake, 

Shone in the Majesty of Night supreme 

0*er the proud Sea, that underneath did shake. 

The monster rose, as he were ta'en aback. 

And felt the mighty rein that kept him in his track. 
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THE GREENWOOD. 

This nook the tiny theatre has been 

Where elves have acted plays, such as they took 

From the fond legends of old feiry-book — 

Their tiring-room under these hollows green, 

And cluster'd glow-worms lighted up the scene — 

Their orchestra these hanging boughs, that shook 

With music, such as tunes the nightly brook — 

Their audience, twinkling stars and moon serene — 

Their songs inaudible to ear unblest, 

But the blithe lark, listening the livelong night, 

Against a reedy tuft hath lean'd her breast, 

And borne them to Heaven's gate at morning light ; 

And birds that elves most love, with emulous throats 

Do catch in leafy glens sweet fairy-notes. 
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THE GLOW-WOEM. 

Gem^ more precious than the thrice-tried ore, 

And jewels that the cavem'd treasuries hold, 

(For what rare diamond ere did life enfold ?) 

Thee at her bridal hour the chaste Earth wore, 

When -^ther, her proud bridegroom, came, and o'er 

Heaven's Archway spread his mantle, gemm'd with gold 

Of Stars in all their glory manifold^ 

Yet deem'd Earth's bosom still adorned more. 

They call thee worm, thy love ungently name. 

Whilst thou, like Hero, lightest to thy nook 

Some bold Leander with thy constant flame. 

Whose Hellespont may be this running brook. 

let the wise man-worm his pride abjure. 

And his own love be half as bright and pure 1 
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ON A DULL SPEING. 

And is this Spring ! that frenzied Poets feign, 
And whimpering lovers, in their sickly rhyme 
(The privilege of fools), sweet beauty's reign ? 
Yea, rather seemeth it the grave of Time ; 
Around whose rusty monument forlorn. 
Scant flowers and buds, that mock earth's penury, 
Do bloom, like jewels set in hideous scorn 
On the scath'd brow of bald antiquity. 
So, on the Reveller s face, th' original Sin 
Blossoms in deadliness, like the foul mark 
On Cain the murderer— so on Beldame's chin 
Sprouts vegetation through the wrinkled bark ; 
And when the old Hag affects to smile and sing, 
She only is more ghastly — ^This is Spring ! 
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THE SUMMEE OF 1838. 

Ye Summer Winds, ye come upon mine ear 

In the vex'd Midnight, more like Spirits unblest, 

That shake the wintry drift — ^there is no rest. 

And I am weary of this World of fear ; 

Eclipse hath quench'd the beauty of the year ; 

And Danger, in the darkness of the breast. 

Sits breeding Fiends, that from their teeming nest 

Of black suggestions growl their birthright cheer. 

0, on green Nature's lap to lay one's head. 

And in that quiet hear no more the surge 

Of men, and things, and winds ; by Kivulet's bed. 

That Argument of Peace doth ever urge ! 

It will not be — methinks sweet Nature's dead — 

come, ye gentler airs, and sing her dirge. 
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OCTOBEE. 

Wood Nymph, October, thou art in thy " sere 
And yellow leaf" — go, doff thy gaudy trim — 
It better suits thee 'mid the twilight dim. 
And lonely haunts, to walk in sober gear, 
Than throw, like Proserpine, with forced cheer. 
Thy garlands on the bosom of thy grim 
And gloomy Dis — Chaste to thy bridal — ^hear 1 
The moaning winds, thy nuptial music hymn ; 
And for thy marriage-gift, the wreathM snow 
Prepares a vesture cold, thy winding-sheet ; 
And faded flowers, and leaves of russet, throw 
Odours of Death, in token at thy feet : 
Go, deck thyself with rue and drooping fern. 
To meet thy Bridegroom Winter, dark and stem. 
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NOVEMBEE. 

She waa a lusty maid, to Winter wed, 
Young Winter, a fresh bridegroom — ^yet full soon 
Came Sorrow, ere 'twas half the honeymoon ; 
And gusty Passion stormed — then tears she shed — 
And when she fain would smile, she hung her head. 
Overseer Poverty, a surly loon, 
Ejiocked at the door, and chilled their simless noon ; 
Hard was their fare, and harder still their bed — 
Then Winter rigorous was. This ill she brooked, 
And in her pinched consumption, as she bowed, 
The impatient Bridegroom daily on her looked, 
And soon he wrapped her in her snowy shroud ; * 
Then, while the winds moaned o'er her lonely grave, 
He sped — and tuned his voice to many a merry stave. 
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NIGHT. 

Mysterious hour, that wrappest me around 

With the dark mantle of ill-boding Night ; 

Thou dost awake within more ghastly bright 

The Mind's eye to discern the prison ground, 

Where, with far worse than iron fetters bound — 

Its own sad thoughts — ^it seeks, yet loathes the sight, 

What lies between me and yon casement light, 

Blank solitude, invisible, profound. 

Yon little beam tells of a gentle Home, 

Looks that the Night illume, and Love's warm breath — 

Dark is the gulf between us— and this dome 

Of starry Heaven wears now a pall of Death. 

I stand, enclosed in night and thoughts forlorn— 

But thou wilt beam on me again, sweet Mom ! 
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NIGHT. 

How shall I uame thee, Night, Great Seoresy ? 
For thou dost hide in darkness many a deed, 
The world's and all thine own — and thou dost breed 
Things of all unknown shapes, and mystery. 
In every element — th' un&thomed sea, 
Cavernous earth — and storms, that in their speed 
Crush luminous towns, yet spare thy sheltered weed 
That frights mankind, inhaling death from thee : 
Some feign thee evil thus — more thankful I 
View thee, kind Mother, when thou lay'st to rest 
All creatures underneath thy gracious eye, 
Soothing with dreams instill'd the aching breast ; 
And settest up thy watchers in the sky, 
That all thy children's sleep be safe and blest ! 
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SHELTER 

I THANK thee, Ruysdael, for this simple scene — 

Two lowly cots, fenced from a waste of moor, 

A little plot, not rich in stock or store — 

Yet two or three sheep dot the partial green. 

Warm are life's charities within the screen 

Of those domestic trees. From door to door 

A pathway leads ; a faithful dog before 

The glad returning cottar, too, is seen 

Hastening, with upraised neck and outstretch'd paws, 

And look intelligent of home hard by. 

Without, cloud-gathering evening closer draws 

The curtain around sweet humanity, 

Still unforgotten 'midst a wilderness ; 

For where man builds a shelter, Heaven will bless. 
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THE CONCEET. 

Last eve, a Concert gave me such high pleasure 

As I can ill express — ^not, as you think, 

In painted Hall — where painted warblers wink 

In ecstasy of some long-dying measure, 

Whose silly words bequeath no sense to treasure. 

But on a primrose l^ank, and on the brink 

Of a sweet streamlet, whence the pure leaves drink 

Their freshness, lying there in endless leisure. 

I felt the boughs o'ershadow me — and closed 

Mine eyes — and the quick Spirits that haunt the stream, 

Each with his lyre upon my lids reposed — 

Then floating gently broke into my dream — 

Whence in a bark, moor'd by a golden strand. 

We sail'd right merrily to Fairyland. 
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FATHEE AND SON. 

GHBOK not, -thoughtless Parent, Childhood's tear ; 
Let him pour out the sorrows of his breast, 
And know that thou, too, feelest them, and best. 
Too soon come iron days, and thoughts that sear 
Young Virtue such as his ; the Child revere — 
That, while his limbs enlarge with man imprest. 
His little heart grow freely with the rest. 
Nor learn alone one coward lesson — Fear. 
Open thy heart to me, ingenuous Boy ! 
And know by thine own tears what 'tis to weep. 
By thine own mirth how blessed to enjoy ; 
Truth part thy lips, not niggard Caution keep. 
Open thy heart — ^no narrow door for Sin, 
But wide, " that all the Virtues may rush in." 
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THE BEOOK— THE WATERS OF CONSOLATION. 

Ah 1 well do I remember thee, sweet Brook, 
How on thy margin onc5e I did complain, 
When Grief was at my heart, and in my brain ; 
How thou didst pour thy song, that gently shook 
The curious boughs that into thee did look ; 
That sometimes Pity 'twas — sometimes 'twas Pain, 
And now 'twas changed to prattling sport again ; 
Now low, like evening hymn from Holy book. 
That Grief has left no trace— thy banks I tread — 
And hear those tones that rise through all thy way. 
Like Memory's Music from enchanted bed. 
So when some gusty Storm hath passed away, 
This little Flower uplifts its humbled head, 
In thankful wonder at thy water's play. 
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TIME. 

Time 'was, Time is, and Time will be no more ; 

Thus the mind's preparation is expressed — 

And every stage of life still leads to rest : — 

Time was — and I would brightest worlds explore, 

Face the broad sun, and like an eagle soar. 

New fledged and buoyant from his mountain nest; 

Then gorgeous things, gold, jewels, pleased me best. 

Time is — ^the vision of those flights is o*er — 

Now would I rather, like the humbler bird, 

That closer folds her imassuming wing. 

To drop in leafy dell, where nought is heard 

But gentle music, and sweet murmuring, 

With foretaste of more lasting rest deferred. 

To passing Time a peaceful requiem sing. 
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TIME AND OBLIVION. 

Old Time sat in a glacier's frozen cave, 

Teaching his daughter, stem Oblivion, 

The World's large History, deeds by Heroes done. 

The pride of Kings ; and much of him who gave 

Whole realms, to furnish one vain Queen a robe — 

" Give me such royal dower," Oblivion cried. 

" I will," quoth Time : " Speed with me o'er the Globe." 

They sped, and cities crumbled 'neath their stride. 

The Pyramids alone stood firm, and staid 

Their menaces— aghast stood Time awhile, 

Oblivion forward rush'd, and taunting said, 

" Stand Monuments of me" — and touch'd each pile. 

Each scroll, each sculptured character and name. 

And wither'd up the records of their fame. 
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TIME AND THE EEVELLER. 

A Reveller mook'd Time, as he did pass : 

" Begone, old Mower ! needs an arm more lithe, 

And strong and stout, to wield thine ugly scythe, 

If thou wouldst mow mankind and flesh as grass.'' 

* 

Time in his wrath sped on — and shook his glass, 
" I warn no more, but strike." — The scomer blithe 
Mock'd on, and bad him come and take his tithe. 
Time struck — The Funeral came, with Priest and Mass. 
What says the Will ? " Time I defy, my name 
And life of mirth engrave thou deep and wide." 
'Tis done — ^with group of children Time next came. 
That bestride tombstones, and mar sculptured pride ; 
" Spoil on," quoth he — " two words alone I claim ; 
The^ are my triumph, be they spared, ^ He died T" 
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THE OWL. 

What means the whooping owl, that nightly sits 
In the dark hollows of the shadowy wood, 
Scaring from sleep the sylvan neighbourhood ; 
Or strangely by the moonlit casement flits ; 
And by old ruins, moans and laughs by fits^ 
Mocking the solemn hour in changeful mood, 
As he, old gentleman, had lost his wits — 
Is evil boding in his speech, or good ? 
Poor Fowl, thou hast no omens — ^we ourselves 
Are fancy's fools, interpreting thy notes : — 
Perchance thou'rt watchman to the merry elves, 
Bidding them don betimes their leafy coats, 
Ere dawn should catch them on the brook's bright 

shelves. 
And prick them homeward with the sunny motes. 
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O DOLCE SELVA. 

(FBOM THE ITALIAN OF DELLA OASA.) 

LOVED and lonely wood — as to a Mend 
To whom I have unbosom'd many a thought, 
Weary and sad — ^what change in thee is wrought 1 — 
Winter, with horrid grasp, as it would rend. 
Has caught thy verdant tops, and Frosts descend, 
And thy umbrageous ancient locks have caught, 
As mine — and *stead of vernal flowerets, naught 
But snows along thy sunny glades extend. 
In this short, darkling, melancholy hour, 
Wandering I muse, how age's frosts begin 
My spirits to seize, and every limb enfold, — 
Till all without is chill, and all within. 
But fer more merciless, my winters lower. 
Bringing me nights more long, more drear, and cold. 
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QUESTA VITA MORTALE. 

(FROM THE ITALIAN OF DELLA CASA.) 

This mortal life, that in a little hour 
Of shadow passeth by, hath left obscure 
Till now that better part of ine, and pure — 
Deep shrouded in the mists that round it lower. — 
Now I behold, great God, in fruit and flower. 
In winters cold, and the rich garniture 
That summer brings, thy mercies ever sure, 
And manifold thy measure, Grace and Power. 
This, the pure air, and the clear light of day 
That to our eyes unfolds this Earth — ^the ball 
Which from its dark abyss Thou bad'st expand, 
All that Heaven covers, once in chaos lay — 
Thou didst divide the darkness with thy hand ; — 
Sun, Moon, and Stars — thy Angers made them all. 



XXIV. 



THE SEA. 

Over the sunlit ocean, danced our brave 
And gallant ship. I thought of MAea old, 
Beautiful as the azure-waving gold 
Beneath me — Nereids in their coral caves, 
And Venus rising from the jocund wave, 
When cloud-throned Gods did her ascent behold; 
Then sank the sun— night came, the billows roll'd 
With swell and roar — and darkness of the grave — 
It was no hour for fabled Gods. Alone 
The majesty of heaven was all abroad — 
His pathway in the immensity unknown. 
'Neath his pavilion of thick darkness awed, 
I worshipp'd — Lord, thy spirit of love the deep 
First moved — still let thy love these waters keep. 




XXV. 



LIBERTY. 

Q ANGEL Liberty ! where art thou fled 1 
Must tyrant multitude, or tyrant king, 
Usurp thy reign, and oh ! the meaner thing, 
Base faction, to the earth thy bounties tread. 
And to the winds thy golden harvests fling 1 
Must man be tyrant to himself? the head 
Contending with the heart, the heart to wring— 
And passion ever sway in virtue's stead ? 
that I had the pinions of a dove, 
With inspiration of thy holy breath, 
Sweet Liberty ! to reach that rest — where love, 
Fix'd in thy perfect law, aye govemeth — 
For thou art not of earth, but Heaven above, 
And here thy fedthfiil minister is Death. 
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MUSIC. 

Within her mother's arms my in&nt lay, 
And death &.st settling on her aspect mild, 
Like marble innocence. The night was wild, 
And the winds shook the casement with a£&ay. 
As they were fiends, impatient for their prey. 
And qnarreird for my poor departing child : — 
Again they shook — in death my in&nt smiled — 
And the winds howl'd into the night away. 
I rose in madness, for the fiends, methought. 
Had ta'en her — and I pray'd — ^how vain my fears. 
Some spirit whisper'd — " Sounds with terror fraught 
Are but delusions human fitncy hears — 
Heaven's love is in all sounds, nor is there aught 
But blessM music to immortal ears." 



XXVII. 



LANGUAGE. 

Oh — words are for opinions, policies, 

Inventions, disquisitions, science, art, 

Minisfring to crafty reason — ^but the heart 

Owns not such weak interpreters ; there lies 

Feeling, that ties the tongue, and from dimm'd eyes 

Makes tears, more eloquent than speech, to start. 

Pain, anguish, agony — ^mere words — impart 

No sense ; who hears them lives, who feels them dies ; 

When the sight sickens at the gilded flower 

In sunshine — and the twilight clouds above 

Seem like a pall of death on earth to lower — 

What to another can the sufierings prove 

The sick one feels ? — Beware, nor learn the power ; 

The heart's sole, sad interpreter — ^is love. 
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WINTER. 

Winter, a surly fashion, thankless, rude, 
Misnomers thee a heartless niggard, Time's 
Stem Reckoner, chilFd with maxims harsh and crude. 
To me, thou*rt usher'd in with merry chimes — 
Thou lightest blazing hearths in ancient Hall — 
And biddest guests, and wakest jocund laugh — 
Thou openest wide to the poor Prodigal 
Thy parent arms, and kill'st the Mted calf — 
Thy keen breath kindly spares the aged thorn :— 
So some old healthy Shepherd on a rock. 
Calls with the blast of his unpolish'd horn 
To better &re and warmer fold his flock : 
Thou blowest, like old Boatswain out at sea, 
Piping all hands to mirth and jollity. 



XXIX. 



WINTER. 

I wander'd to the forest, to discern 

The goodness Nature giveth everywhere. 

In sooth, 'twas winter, and the trees all bare. 

" Cold-hearted season ! " quoth I — " Harsh and stern ! " 

The branches moved, and methought whispered, '* Learn, 

Even blessings seem not always what they are ; 

Our hoary heads they mark not age nor care. 

Why does the hoar-frost pencil white the fern ? 

The silver garlands, thrown from tree to tree, 

Grace but our holiday ; our working suit 

Are summer leaves. Close hid we toil, for we 

Are Nature's work-folk, to bear flower and fruit. 

'Tis now, like you, our social rest we know. 

And intertwining visit to and fro." 
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AN HOUR. 

Oh 1 who can prophesy the coming days ? 

One hour I thought was mine ; then, said I, this 

I snatch for happiness, from Time's abyss ; 

Lovely the scene, as if the gentle &ys 

Had hemm'd it in with verdure ; and sweet rays, 

From Love's pure source of light, came soft to kiss 

Flowers, that again breath'd out imparted bliss : — 

In midst a dial stood — it caught our gaze, 

There was no flaming sword from Paradise 

To drive us — ^but a peaceful shadow cast 

Upon the dial. There 'twas writ — " Time flies." 

'' What stayeth not, is not," quoth I. " The past," 

A voice replied, '^ in bliss will I restore. 

When all things are eternal, Time no more." 
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THE SENSITIVE PLA2!TT. 

Faib plants thou art no nursllDg of the winds, 

That in their rude affection, wildly free, 

Come from their ocean caves to visit thee, 

And rock thy cradle bed — ^thus sternest minds 

To things of gentleness sweet Nature binds — 

And hardihood to meek simplicity. 

And healthiest virtues clothes with roughest rinds. 

that such wrong in tenderness should be ! 

The eye of Beauty is thy sun — the breath 

Of loveliness, and maiden's softer care, 

Thy fragile form luxuriant cherisheth, 

That outward wilds and winds but ill could bear. 

The best, the fiiirest, ripest, are for Death, 

That shall transplant them to a world more fair. 
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CHANTICLEEE. 

Hark ! how the feather'd songster, Chanticleer, 
As sayeth Rowleic, wmds his bugle-hom ; 
And at his cheerful bidding disappear 
The shades of night, and the forth-stepping morn 
Lifts up her veil before her glistening fece. 
To bless the waken'd world with gladsome mirth ; — 
So I, when dark'ning gloom o'erspread the race 
Of care-worn things that creep on this dull earth, 
Baised high my voice, and vanished are the clouds, 
Twixt us and Cynthia's shining orb of night. 
That shot new lustre on the grovelling crowds, 
As the night-wand'ring ship her pilot light 
Spreads to the floundering monsters in her lee. 
And sheds a radiance o'er the ghastly sea. 
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THE BELFRY. 

From an old Belfiy Tower I looked down 

Upon a churchyard, and a new-dug grave, 

0*er which the rank grass with the wind did wave, 

And show the scattered bones and relics brown ; 

And round about did rosy childhood play 

At the grave's brink, and breathe the early breath 

Of pure life in the pBecincts of decay ; — 

So " in the midst of life we are in death." 

A text ; the comment — Lo I athwart the rust 

Of the barr'd casement old had spiders spread 

Their web, with dried flies matted, and thin dust 

Of generations of the withering dead. 

Still insects sport where ruin oft hath been, 

Bepause the spoiler lurks within imseen. 
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THE BEST INFANT. SCHOOL. 

Nature, best Schoolmistress, I love the book 
Thou spreadest in the fields, when children lie 
Round thee, beneath the blessing of the sky. 
Thou biddest some on thy bright pictures look — 
For some thou dost attune the playmate brook ; 
For thy sole Ushers are the ear and eye. 
That give to growing hearts their due supply, 
And cull sweet tastes &om every sylvan nook. 
Dismiss thy Infant-school, good Mistress Starch ; 
Absolve nor child nor parent from the ties 
That bind with love and duty. Strut and march. 
And sing-song knowledge, will not make them wise. 
Nature abhors thy mimic worthless store — 
Her scholars little know, but love and wonder more. 
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THE SICK DREAM. 

A WINTRY night :— my casement with the blast 

Shook ; the thin smoke from the dim hearth upcrept, 

Like dew of slumber, on my lids— I slept. 

Methought my Spirit, to the whirlwind cast, 

Was hnrl'd to vapoury caverns, thick and vast, 

Through which the scourged ghosts, all howling, swept. 

And forked lightnings pierced them as they pass'd ; 

And there were angels hid their eyes, and wept. 

I woke, and oped my casement, as if there 

Some Spirit escaped for pity moanM loud. 

No fierce blast enter d, but a gentle air 

And wrathful mutterings ran from cloud to cloud. 

If well I did, or ill. He knoweth best 

Who made my after-slumbers calm and blest. 
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HARMONY. 

wouLDST thou give me Music^ let it be 

Now low and soft, in undulating motion. 

Now swelling, now subsiding like the Ocean, 

And, like it, wild or gentle, ever free — 

But add no words — for simple melody 

Flows to my heart like an enchanted potion 

From Fairy hand — that would expel from me 

In potency of Love all earthly notion. 

language is not for the Spirits of Air, 

That sing as they awake. They hide themselves 

From speech and unclosed eyes — ^wouldst thou repair 

To their loved haunts — ^the woods — ^the rocky shelves, 

— ^They to thy lute, beside the mountain stream, 

Will come to thee in Music and in Dream. 
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LIBEETY. 

I MARKED her childhood on the breezy hill, 
Her bright locks floating to the morning sky ; 
Joyous she laughed as the wild winds sped by. 
The vision changed. As angel, calm and still 
She sat, God's book before her. " 'Tis His will," 
She said, and rose, "His armour I should try;" 
And forth she fared. Where'er she went, her eye 
Kindled desire high duties to fulfil.. 
The vision changed. 'Mid battle's slaughtered ranks 
She raised awhile the bleeding warrior's head. 
The foeman struck again. " I give thee thanks," 
She cried ; "Thy victim's with the glorious dead. 
The body 's worthless if the soul be free." — 
" Who art thou then 1 "—She answered, " Liberty." 
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THE PASSAGE. 

As one whose homeward path through darkness lies, 

Emerging from the city's joyous blaze, 

Feels the chill horror of his lonesome ways, 

Then onward with firm step and purpose hies ; 

For Hope, &miliar, from his threshold flies 

To meet him, and through th* yielding night displays 

The path, with pictures brightening to his gaze. 

His wife, trimm'd hearth, and children's laughing eyes — 

So the bereaved awhile in darkness go 

From sunshine through a gloomy vale of tears, 

Till th* heaven-sped spirit meets them in their woe. 

And from their vision lifts the cloud of years. 

Their lost are found. Then onward they proceed 

To their eternal home with better speed. 
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INFINITY OF AKT. 

Sat what is Art 1 Th' acquirement of a sense 

Discoverable, dormant, incomplete — 

Poetry, Painting, Music ; do they cheat 

The understanding with false ravishments 

Of things that are not 1 No : when man invents. 

He but discovers ; and, with fiivoured feet. 

Walks privileged where Angels pass and meet — 

And bringeth back, as 'twere, the rudiments 

Of their high language, that in perfect state 

Of Being transformed celestial shall be ours ; 

With thorough knowledge to communicate. 

Though there were neither Eye nor Ear. Powers 

Illimitable ! — ^'tis but the outer hem 

Of God's great mantle our poor stars do gem. 
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THE BIED. 

It was a sunny eve— and in a bower 
There was a bird sent forth his carols sweet 
To the soft air — ^and glistening leaves did meet 
And bend around him to their magic power. 
And there were Two, that hand in hand that hour, 
That happy hour, pass'd by with lingering feet. 
And listening look'd into that green retreat. 
Change ! why art thou true love's only dower ? 
Dead is the bird — the leaves that interposed 
Their golden light lie o'er him — ^they too dead ! 
And of the Two — the eyes of one are closed ; 
And her dear feet, that did in sunshine tread, 
Upraised, and cold and bare, in darkness lie — 
that the lonely wanderer, too, could die ! 
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BLESSING. 

Oblivion ! but the darkness of the blind 1 

It is not real ; deed, word, vision, past, 

Are known to God ; and if so known, are cast 

In mould imperishable as His mind. 

Or be they spiritual, and unconfined, 

Still are they in that knowledge self-amass'd — 

Knowledge that is Creation; and must last 

With aU things that have ever been, comjbined. 

Nor would I deem the Divine Consciousness 

All from this earth removed, o*er which the Dove 

Brooded : for rocks and wooded wilderness 

Are but reflections of things known above : 

And I would trust that every scene we bless 

With one sweet thought will live, for ever, with our love. 
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'^KNOW THYSELF." 

*' Know thyself" — wandering, on this text I mused, 
And, in the mock of vain philosophy, 
•"t ask'd the babbling brook, that passed me by, 
Lend me his glass — I look'd ; but all confused 
The image was — and Fancy's self abused. 
With dream-like music ; and I tum'd mine eye. 
And of the awful cataract ask'd reply 
From its oracular flood. It roar'd — refused : 
Then sped I on — o'er moimtain, moor, and fell, 
Until I came imto a dismal lake. 
All ink, th' unfathomable blot of hell, 
And from its depth did vapours rise, and take 
The form of fiends, as from the womb of sin ; 
" Look I" said a voice — I look'd, and saw myselftherein. 
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WOMAN. 

Of manly wisdom if there lacketh aught 

In the fair structure of dear woman's mind^ 

It is Heaven's benison, of so sweet kind, 

That she may walk this earth with evil fraught, 

And know it not. For purity untaught, 

And unassailable in her enshrined. 

Shines like the ray in precious stone confined, 

Through the clear adamant of holy thought : 

But man, that makes and combats evil, needs 

The serpent's wisdom, and the serpent's lure 

Comes with it, and his feet too often leads 

Astray : Woman, with light, and instinct sure, 

Walks virtue-charm'd 'mid the world's blackest deeds, 

Unharm'd — " For to the pure all things are pure." 
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EEALITY AND FANCY. 

To reach a seeming gem, one tax'd his speed, 

On the wet shore — ^the disenchanted cheat 

Vanish'd, as down he stoop'd — ^but at his feet 

Stood cold Reality. " How poor thy need," 

Quoth she : " thus Fancy's fools take fruitless heed, 

Wasting the precious life in feverish heat 

To follow glittering things — -joys incomplete — 

A little sunshine gilding worthless weed. 

I too can oflfer treasures, but not here, — 

I lay not up for tim^. Th* Eternal Hand 

Hath sown the world with virtues. Pray, with fear. 

For grace to reap them : then that promised land 

Is thine, where all things are what they appear. 

And Fancy cheats no more with glittering sand." 
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ST CECILIA. 

I MARVEL not thou art adored a Saint 
Inventress, if indeed that art be thine 
That gives to airy breath a soul divine, 
Holding the voice of earthquake in restraint, 
To pour celestial hymns distinct yet faint. 
Nor marvel if thy pictured image shine 
With inspiration, like some holy shrine. 
That sanctities with heavenly lustre paint. 
Thy look is as an angel's, sent abroad 
Through the substantial and spiritual world. 
To gather those who their Creator laud, 
And th* howling crew into perdition hurl'd, 
That all, as thou shalt move thy hand, may tell 
The joys of heaven or agonies of hell. 
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GENIUS. 

Genius lay folded long in slumber deep, 

And idle fantasies amused his brain. 

Though Duty called him up, she call'd in vain, 

Till Loye she asked one day to break his sleep. 

Love came. " Rise up," quoth he, " be quick, boy, leap." 

With that he pricked his heart with so sweet pain. 

That up he started both to joy and weep ; 

And thenceforth never slept so sound again ; 

For Love brought Beauty to his wondering gaze. 

And bade him shake off sloth, and win the prize. 

Then Genius burst forth into sudden blaze ; 

Soon Duty blessed his home and enterprise ; 

The old housewife Penury packed her niggard stores. 

And the Steward Hymen turned her out of doors. 
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GENIUS. 

Quoth Fame to Genius, ** Who's to blame ! thy sous 
Lie slumbering upon earth. It moves our ire 
That thus they sleep away thy heavenly fire." — 
Quoth Genius, " Penury ! she brings them duns 
To vex them up ; so they lie dose as nims, 
And hide themselves ; and further, their attire 
(Not having wherewithal to buy or hire) 
Bears not the scrutiny of mid-day sims." 
*'Is't so?" quoth Fame ; " then, Genius, take thou Love." 
'Tis done ; they go. Whomever Genius touches. 
Love goads their hearts, and up they start and shove 
Old Penury packing, with her rags and crutches ; 
And off they aet, like racers for the prize 
That fleeting Love still holds before their eyes. 
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GENIUS. 

I AM of Milton's faith — that star of fire 
That did its fdr course through his darkness hold ; 
How Nature in the birthright, frame, and mould, 
Of every breast hath placed a golden lyre ; 
Whence — if th' indwelling genius dared the wire 
To strike — on th' instant, from its slumbers cold, 
A living music spake out strong and bold. 
So, when some sibyl burst upbn the gaze. 
From mental void and cavernous eclipse, 
The wond'ring world first heard oracular lips. 
So, when the new-bathed morning star upsprang, 
And touched his stony forehead, Memnon sang 
Melodious homage to the coming blaze. 
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CONTRITION. 

As one that, venturing in frail bark, would brave, 
Ere he would lose Sme worthless merchandise. 
The howling storm — Hope gone, leaps up and cries. 
Lord, save us or we perish — help and save : — 
So to the perilous world my bark I gave, 
And sins I should have cast away did prize — 
But now I call on Him that walk'd the wave. 
Lord, ere I perish, save, though thou chastise ; 
Bid thou all evil thoughts from me depart — 
Thou didst expel all them that impious trod 
Thy holy house as 'twere blaspheming mart. 
Lord, sanctify me even with thy rod ; 
With thy indwelling love make pure this hrilart. 
Meet temple for my Saviour and my God. 
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BEAUTY. 

WHAT is Beauty 1 Poets say a flower — 
A flower ! it fedes e'en in the scented air 
It perfumes. — Beauty, to the mind's eye, feiir, 
Beams ever with its own immortal dower, 
Sweet Purity, instinct with heavenly power : 
'Twas thine, Alcestis, pattern of virtue rare ; 
And thine, chaste lady, in the charmM chair ; 
It awed the lion in sweet Una's bower. 
0, Beauty is not in the roseate cheek, 
Nor doth in dimple nor strange lustre lie ; 
But in the patient look, the firm, yet meek 
(Charm'd from the notice of aU vulgar eye). 
It emms the soul's depth, and wins assent, 
Like a blest Angel, on sure mission sent. 
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THE CHANGED. 

I LOVED — ^the earth, and all things on it, grew 
To instant loveliness — sweet sounds the ear 
Delighted, and th' o'ershadowing atmosphere 
Keceded, as if pierced with heavenly dew, 
That spread abroad a lustre strange and new. 
— I loved no more — ask me not why — but hear 
The change, that as a curse of darkness threw 
A veil *twixt Heaven and me — and all was drear,- 
The fount of tears was dried, or I had wept 
To be so poor a thing ; without a gleam 
To guide me, to old haunts forlorn I crept, 
No balm in air, no music in the stream — 
As one, that was an angel while he slept, 
And woke a slave, with memory of his dream. 
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STEAM-VESSEL. 

I SAW her when her smoky volumes currd 

Over the woods. She paw'd the river tide, 

And dash'd the flaky waters far and wide ; 

And as she pass'd her finghtful hissings hurl'd 

Like some vast monster of a former world, 

Rent by convulsion from a mountain's side 

(Its stony sinews with new life supplied), 

Amid a new creation wondering whirlU 

The woods are mute ; and the late leafy stems 

Are hid as with a murky veil of death. 

But now, the paintress Nature all re-gems. 

And paints with golden tint the monster's breath ; 

The reign of beauty may not suffer wrong ; 

So the sweet birds resume their cheerful song. 
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STEAM -VESSEL. 

Old Homer says that the Phseacian bark 

The aim and purpose of its owner knows, 

And self-moved to all parts and havens goes ; 

Nor steer'd nor tack'd, as arrow to its mark, 

Cover'd with cloud and vapour ; so the lark 

Straight to heaven's gate soars upward, and then throws 

Herself imheeding through the vapours dark 

That 'twixt her homeward pathway interpose. 

What means the bard ? Did his sagacious mind. 

With faculty inventive rarely fraught, 

Leaving all present things as past behind, 

Pierce to the future reach of human thought ? 

Or were Phseacian ships impelled by steam ? 

Truth ever gilds the poet's pageant dream. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 

Wisdom is of her children justified. 

Taste of the tree of knowledge, Satan cries, 

And be as gods. The tempted tastes and dies. 

E'en from that hour is knowledge deified ; 

And the worm human wisdom, in the pride 

Of man's sufficiency, scans earth and skies. 

And gazes e'en where angels shroud their eyes. 

And droop their wings subdued, yet glorified. 

There is a wisdom like the star that led 

The wise men with their offerings, in their meek 

Obedience, to the babe in lowly shed. 

To see the strength of godhead in the weak. 

The wisdom of the humble from above, 

Opening the volume of redeeming love. 



LV. 



MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS THE DAY APTEE 

CHEISTMAS DAY. 

Ungodlt land ! and is there such a dearth 
Of evil, that the great ones in their might 
Should set apart, for discord and fell spite, 
The blessid day that gave the Saviour birth ? 
Turning the mysteries of holy mirth 
To preparation dire of rancorous fight 1 
Day of goodwill to man, and peace on earth ! 
Sang angels so, and blessed the glorious night, 
When by their flocks the peaceful shepherds lay, 
And rose and bowed them to the heavenly light. 
Then sped rejoicing on their pilgrim way, 
They found the babe, and at the gladsome sight 
Worshipped the Saviour, and departed then. 
Publishing " Peace on earth, goodwill to men." 



LVI. 



VOX POPULI. 

Pll hear no more. Think you the people's brawl 
The voice of God ? Consult the sacred page. 
The people imagine a vain thing, and rage, 
They and the rulers, 'gainst the Lord. Now call 
Your witness history. Bead a nation's fell ; 
Now follow we the people's changeful voice. 
From Hallelujahs to the judgment-hall. 
Whose was it when Barabbas was their choice ? 
The rabble's wills are like the devils that found 
Permitted refuge in the reckless swine, 
That rushing madly down the steep were drown'd. 
where then shall we seek the voice divine ? 
When two or three are gathered unto prayer, 
The voice of God speaks peace and comfort there. 



LVIL 



The monarch on his vast array look'd down 

His myriads, and forestalled a conqueror's bliss, 

As earth and all it held were surely his ; 

The fetter'd sea a vassal to his crown j 

For the vex'd Hellespont had seen his jfrown. 

A phantom cross'd him. " Death sole conqueror is," 

Cried he, and wept. A century hence shall this. 

The countless host, be dust, — ^men, arms, renown I 

Fool in thy grief as joy. The sea and land 

Vengeance prepare, and mock thy jfrown and chain. 

Ere days, not centuries pass, a holy band 

Shall with thy myriads strew the burthen'd plain. 

The poorest Christian lifts a mightier hand ; 

For he amid immortal hosts shall reign. 



LVIII. 



FAME. 

And what is Fame 1 what to the passing day ? 

A charm that gilds a melancholy hour, 

And breaks into pure light through clouds that lower, 

And &in would chill the soul in mortal clay. 

But if sweet beauty list the poet's lay, 

And with her eye benignant guard the flower, 

A mortal plant, touched by celestial ray, 

Then Fame hath wedded Love, and rich the dower. 

Fame, for the future what ? The thought that reacheth 

From earth to heaven, and quitting worldly throng, 

Bears with it life's affections warm, and teacheth. 

For them it lives for ever ifresh and strong ; 

The fiiend*s approval, and the children's tear ; 

The hope that all shall meet that once were dear. 



LIX. 



FAME. 

And what is Fame 1 when the closed eye is dead 

To sight of pageantry ; when the cold ear 

Receives no sound, though loud the trump and clear, 

Is't like the passing wind in sunshine sped, 

Leaving still bleak, and bare the mountain's head ; 

An idle 'scutcheon o'er a lonely bier ; 

The rose wherein the cankerworm is bred — 

Is Fame no more ? It is. The dead shall hear. 

Our Saviour's promise, if aright I read, 

That wheresoe'er the gospel should be preach'd, 

There should recorded be one gracious deed ; 

Fame as the soul's inheritance hath reach'd 

Heaven with it, still enjoy'd — in earth, in heaven, 

Immortal as the soul to which 'tis given. 



LX. 



CONSOLATION. 

I WAS in misery — Reason to me came, 
And talked most erudite — till my ears rang 
With wisdom, tho' not such as syrens sang — 
For there were admonitions, and more blame. 
I was in misery stiU — In Friendship's name 
Then Sympathy with comforts to me sprang — 
Wept — pitied me — did the world's ills proclaim, 
As if the catalogue would soothe one pang ! 
" Away, away," I cried, " another's woes 
Increase, not lessen mine." Then was I wild. 
And call'd on Death to strike — but Hope arose 
And stay'd his arm — then turned with aspect mild, 
" If not on Earth," quoth she, " there is repose" — 
" There is in Heaven," I cried, look'd up, and smiled. 



LXI. 



PUNISHMENT AND MEECY. 

I wander'd by a river, on whose sides, 

And opposite, two different structures lay — 

A church, bright glowing in the sunset ray— 

A prison — there a chilling gloom abides, 

True emblem of the wretchedness it hides — 

Here sinners howl and curse, there kneel and pray. 

The river, like another Styx, alway 

The regions of the lost and blest divides. 

Behold in these, man's glory and his shame, 

His remedy for sinners — God's for him. 

Pardon through fetith in his Redeemer's name, 

For stripes and chains, and dungeons dank and dim. 

Inexorable law — and blind despair — 

Here Heaven proclaim'd to penitence and prayer. 



LXIL 



MELANCHOLY. 

It was an hour of deep and chilling gloom^ 

Congenial to my dark and lonely mood ; 

I wander'd by the melancholy wood, 

Whose bare scath'd branches made for darkness room, 

And dry leaves strew*d the ground, as Nature's tomb, 

And moaning winds, like fiends of hellish brood. 

Muttered forebodings round of coming doom. — 
Months pass'd — and there again full sad I stood ; 

There was no change in me, no inward gleam. 

Nor knew I change of outward scene, until 

My downcast eye look'd up — as in a dream, 

Fresh verdure did the sylvan hollows fill — 

0, Spring ! said I, thou dost a mockery seem. 

For all within me is dark winter still. 



LXIII. 



FAITH AND LOVE. 

When Noah entered in the blessM ark, 

And with him, of all creatures, two and two. 

Twin graces, Trust and Love, their radiance threw 

Around that home — a solitary mark 

Of mercy, mid the deluge deep and dark. 

Wrath universal, that creation slew. 

Thus through the stormy winds, the lunar bark 

Shines peaceful, floating in her sea of blue — 

As he in God, so did in him confide. 

Within that safety ark, each living thing — 

So the sweet dove, sent forth, retum'd and hied 

Again, the olive branch of peace to bring — 

Then sped away, trusting that love would guide 

To her her mate with an unerring wmg. 



LXIV. 



THE LOVEE'S MOONLIGHT. 

I SAW a Lover— on his upraised brow 
The Midnight Moon had in sweet token lighted. 
Then knew he that his absent Love, his plighted^ 
Was present — in her thought and in her vow. 
Blest Creatures I whom night-wandering Angels bow 
To bless, and leave the low sunk world benighted : 
' Love knows no Time — for it is ever — Now I 
Love knows no space — for Hearts must live united ! 
Blest Creatures ye ! for Nature's self doth plot 
Your commiming, and levels this terrene, 
And prostrates all it holds, as it were not ; 
And lifts her lamp up in the sky serene, 
That both might gaze upon one Heavenly spot, 
And Love alone might live and breathe between. 



LXV. 



MIDNIGHT. 

Soft be thy step ! Night, the meek mother, lies 
In the deep bosom of the silent wood. 
Around her nestled all the feather'd brood ; 
The sainted stars, that sentinel the skies. 
Take watchword from the River Mysteries 
(Whose streamlets skirt this sylvan neighbourhood, 
Tuning their music to their dreamiest mood). 
To shed their influence on her sleeping eyes. 
So some pale Abbess, in her shadowed cell — 
While all around her the pure sisters rest — 
Blends in her dreams the organ's distant swell 
And bright-eyed Angels hovering o'er her breast. 
Here Heavenly Peace and Peace on Earth combine — 
Night be thy pillow too, their guarded shrine. 



E 
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THE THOEN. 

BEAMING Mom, that with a dove-like wing 
Bnishest away the sleep from gentle eyes, 
And with thine hand openest the curtained skies, 
That not in vain the sweet lark soar and sing, 
But at thy golden gate his homage bring ; 
And Nature from her bed of green doth rise, 
And deck herself with gems, that, to surprise 
Her waking beauty, thou dost largely fling. 
Yet there, the Worldling's Fashion, flattering name ! 
Scattering thy blessings where is little need ! 
But when the wretched would be less forlorn, 
And catch short respite from injurious deed. 
Thou droppest in their beds th' insidious Thorn, 
Whereat their stricken hearts awake and bleed. 




LXVII. 



THE FOBS A KEN. 

What is it that came o'er her fainting heart, 
Sickening to loathing life ? Oh, is it death ? 
For it doth half suppress the panting breath. 
It is not death ; for with new life each part 
That sorrow eats revives to keener smart, 
Twice sensitive. Such life as legend saith 
The Promethean vulture did impart, — 
Exquisite to the pain it nourisheth. 
Her moments hours, hours days, and all unblest. 
Days are sad years ; for grief with her doth lie 
Down in her bed, rise with her, and invest 
Whatever meets the touch, the ear, the eye. 
The agonies of death, without its rest, 
'Tis hers to know, and feel she cannot die. 



LXVIII. 



WINTER SCENE. 

The silvery frost hath spangled every spray, 

And nicest pencillings mark every bough, 

That shoots or bends in azure lustre now. 

In rival whiteness to the blossom'd May. 

In mellow light the white-feced cattle stray, 

And tints of amber streak the new-cut mow; 

And care sits lightly upon every brow. 

As in the sunshine of a summer day. 

And whence the charm ? Proud Beauty long hath fled; 

Charity walketh now the field and plain. 

And brightness rises where her footsteps tread ; 

Glad children nm to her from cot and lane. 

To see her bless the kine, the ag'd, the poor. 

And give good largess from the old church door. 



LXIX. 



THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 

I SAW an old man^ that his budget threw 

Down on the ground, and 'gan his shoulders shake, 

As with that burden they did sorely ache. 

" 'Tis time we part," quoth he ; " old friend, adieu I 

Load full of cares, and pleasures very few. 

Befits a younger back the burden take." 

With that came one, that seem'd to merry-make. 

And straight the budget to his shoulders flew. 

'' Thou canst not shake it off before thy time," 

Quoth that old man, and laughed ; " and now though 

light, 
'Twill heavier grow as up the hill you climb." 
He spake, and faded, as he spake, from sight. 
Heir to his pack, the younger did but flout, 
Bang merry bells, and danced the old one out. 
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PEOTECTION. 

Dreary the moor, low blasts set up their dirge, 
And moaned, to stay my steps ; still on I sped. 
Th' uprisen winds swept by me, then o'er head. 
Like Spirits of Good that evil ones did urge. 
Bushed in wild conflict and repelling surge. 
On still I fared : " Your warfare, winds," I said, 
" Is God's protection to my humble shed. 
That lights with gleam of love yon mountain verge." 
As the stem Angel of Death pass'd Egypt o'er, 
And smote not where God's token did appear ; 
So spirits of ill, unseen, bow down before 
The lowly light of home, that shineth clear 
Through blackest night ; and angels at the door 
Stand guard, and say, " Pass on, nor enter here." 



LXXI. 



DEATH. 

Time was that Death and I were bitterest foes^ 
And oft I pictured him with noiseless feet 
Threading the busy crowds, from street to street, 
While his fell fingers touched and thinn'd their rows — 
And still the waves of Life did round him close. 
And then the Tyrant left his wonted beat, 
Stealing 'mong children at their play, unmeet 
For his strong grasp — and chill'd their vernal rose. 
But now, methinks, a kinder form he takes — 
The good Physician, bringing anodyne 
For aching hearts — and oft his glass he shakes 
To speed Life's woes, that with the sands combine. 
Now, like a gentle friend, my pillow makes. 
And with soft pressure lays his hand in mine. 



LXXIL 



THE SESTGESTG BIRD. 

Why dost thou fly, sweet bird ? oh stay, prolong 

Thy strains : — ^last evening, from thy leafy spray 

(Whence now feJse fear doth frighten thee away). 

Thou didst enchant my step — To do thee wrong 

Would ill requite thee for thy gentle song : 

And more for this, that listening to thy lay. 

Dear Laura sate ; whose eye, of purest ray, 

Beam'd peace, that well had charm'd celestial throng ; 

All unobserved I saw her — and did mark. 

How like an angel, clad in heavenly white, 

She seem'd, amid the shade of foliage dark ; 

Like one that staid awhile her upward flight, 

As earthly embassage had pained her breast. 

And thou didst soothe her with thy song to rest. 




LXXIII. 



ECHO. 

Echo, art thou no spiritual creature, bred 
Within these woods, haunting the rocky dell, 
Listener unseen, and yet responsive ? — ^Well ! 
And this Philosophy ! arming the head 
To rob the heart, laying the fancy dead 
On the heart's threshold but to break the spell. 
And bid the poet forth to buy and sell. 
With vulgar scoff, to earn his daily bread. 
0, I would lay my knowledge at thy feet. 
Enchantress — cast it where no thought might reach 
To fetch it back, — and wake from slumbers sweet 
On the green moss, to hear thy gentle speech, 
And follow thee, though we may never meet. 
To thy clear fountain by the silver beech. 



LXXIV. 



PAETING AND MEETING. 

As on th' extreme verge of a sunny plain 
Thorn-tangled rocks the pleasant stream divide^ 
Whose parted waters rush on either side 
In restless wanderings till they meet again : 
So was their earliest life of love ; in pain 
They parted, and their course was vex'd and wide. 
Yet still they met, like to that faithful tide, 
Indissolubly one, yet seeming twain ; 
And when they met, into one being poured 
Two souls, an imdivided pair, and blest, 
Like the fond waters to one life restored, 
Seeking their ocean in the golden west, 
Sped to their home, eternal, unexplored. 
Where love, all perfect, welcomed them to rest. 




LXXV. 



AFFECTION. 

LEAD thy children in Affection's way — 

With every living thing to sympathise — 

'Tis better to be kind than to be wise. 

" Our boy's from school/' the mother cries, " to-day. 

Row many will rejoice / " " Puss, pur and play ; 

And Rover, leap," the little sister cries. 

" How many will refoice ! " — Now home he hies — 

Indulgence gives. He takes his swing and sway ; 

Th' ungenerous Boy becomes the general dread ; 

Stick, stone, and gun, the weak and ag'd molest — 

The red-breast that came daily to be fed 

Is blown away, the muzzle at his breast : 

" How many mil rejoice ! " — say rather, weep — 

Who sow in joy unwise, in sorrow reap. 



LXXVI. 



DANGER 

How many times have I been near to death 1 
How many times hath death been near to me, 
When I th' uplifted weapon might not see I 
And once I stood aghast, and out of breath, 
Upon a slippery ledge (a gulf beneath 
Lay of dark precipice and foaming sea) ; 
Grasping a weed, I sprang, and I was free ; 
And straight bethought me how the Psalmist saith 
Man is a thing of nought. In trance profound 
I stood, till better Scripture to me sent. 
Taught me a sparrow falleth not to ground 
Without the will of God ; then on I went 
Praying for grace, that I might safely rest 
Beneath His eye who loveth, watcheth best. 




LXXVII. 



THE WAEEIORS GKAVE. 

Where shall the warrior rest, but on the battle-plain, 
Where with his gushing blood the field of death was won? 
Where should the warrior lie, but where his deeds were 

done? 
Though o'er his hasty grave pomp pour no fdneral 

strain, 
Yet shouts of victory ring a requiem to the slain. 
Where should the warrior lie, but where his course was 

run ? 
He needs no marble tomb — escutcheons are but vain. 
Glory gilds every grave that lies beneath the sun. 
He did not die in vain ; nor shall he pass away, 
Hid in a silent vault, and deck'd with painted woe ; 
But the free wmds, they may come and kiss his living 

clay 

In the corn upon his grave, that is waving to and fro. 

t 
When the blast of war he heard, he was ready aye to die, 

And when angels blow the trump, he will not moulder- 
ing lie. 



LXXVIII. 



THE MIND. 

The human mind is like a working-shop^ 

Where Self-Will rears the anvil — and strong Passions 

Forge for Philosophy, and eke for Fashions — 

High thoughts for heroes, fancies for the fop. 

Big resolutions glow, and cool, and drop 

In Idless' stagnant pool : here sparks of wit 

Fly upward and around, and nothing hit. 

Noise and confusion to the very top. — 

So round the iEtnean fires a grisly band, 

Brontes and Steropes, their metal clot. 

Urged with their brawny sinews at command 

Of limping Vulcan, and now hissing hot 

Plunged into troughs, and now tum'd out of hand 

Jove*s thunderbolts, and now — an iron pot. 



LXXTX. 



THE LIAE. 

Come forth, wild moralist, and show thy creed. 
Forging thy nice distinctions between home 
And public virtues. From what musty tome 
Hast thou, that virtue is a lowly weed 1 
Or rather, from what edict of old Rome, 
The scarlet sorceress that doth largely feed 
On blasphemy and lies, and toss her foam 
Envenomed, wherein deadly serpents breed ? — 
Upon thy threshold shines there gospel light, 
If in the public council thou dost rise 
To lie, mistake, misquote, swear black is white ? 
Yea, rather worship'st thou the fether o* lies 
Than God (and this expediency men call) ; 
But He will smite thee, thou whited wall ! 



LXXX. 



MOENING. 

The little leaves sparkling with dew at mom, 

Put forth from modest hedgerow into light, 

That when the world is up, shrink back from sight 

To the green quiet of some humble thorn, 

Delight me more than fields of golden com, 

Or forests flush'd in Evening's gorgeous might : 

So the pure eyes of Innocence, as bright, 

Beam on the world they dare not to adorn ; 

And their celestial dawning none can tell 

But th' incorrupt and early worshipper — 

They to whom Nature shines not legible 

In simple things — who to their hearts transfer 

No virtue — like th' Egyptians, cannot spell 

What their Priest writ in sacred character. 



LXXXL 



MOENING. 

Our life, like beauty, loveth light and shade ; 
Scorched deserts are where sunshine reigns supreme. 
Our summer's pleasure is a transient gleam. 
Stealing upon repose of leafy glade. 
And twilight azure with faint stars inlaid. 
The mirth that shelters in a sorrowing dream, 
A smile that somewhat hath with sadness played, 
These make the lover's passion — ^poet's theme. 
True joy, too deep for outward semblance, hides 
Itself in its own thoughts — as th' emerald's hght 
More perfect in its shadowy depth abides. 
Thus our best life is checkered day and night. 
Our happiest hours are tempered grave and gay, 
Whose night is but the shadow of the day. 
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ELIZABETH OP SIBERIA. 

Amij) Siberian snows the exile's child 
To rarest womanhood and beanty grew ; 
And as the magnet its attractions true 
Keeps ever, though in arctic regions wild, 
Deep buried where sweet summer never smiled, 
So she unto herself all virtues drew ; 
And to her desert home affection flew, 
As if the world from it had been exiled, 

And not it from the world. The central sun. 
The universal home, with its pure light. 
Shines on all worlds that in its system run, 
Though all the space between were blackest night ; 
So duteous love, where'er its home be whirl'd, 
Still radiates from the heart, its centre of the world. 




LXXXIII. 



THE PAINTER 

Hb that built up this world for man and beast^ 
And made it beautiful^ He made the eye, 
That none His gracious bounty might deny — 
That all might worship, greatest and the least. 
He gave the painter mind, that, Nature's priest, 
He should go forth, and bid the passers-by 
Behold in all things that around them lie — 
The temple of God, that glory be increased. 
I thank thee. Lord, that underneath this hand 
Mountains have risen, green vales and forests grown. 
E'en now, as these ideal clouds expand, 
Feign'd ministers from out thy golden throne. 
The maker of a mimic world I stand, 
Adoring thy creation through my own. 



LXXXIV. 



THE WAKNING. 

The storm-cloud came^ o'er heaven's large pathway 

strode^ 
The billows roll'd around with awful roar — 
Two Brothers parted on the sea-lashed shore. 
" I go," said one — " nor heed what ye forebode, 
My bark shall ride where she hath proudly rode." 
He went — was wrecked ; he went — retum'd no more. 
The other, calm and thankful, bow'd before 
The mercy-sign — and sought his safe abode. 
0, fear ye Him, whose hand, as with a rod, 
Scourgeth the seas, and measures with a span — 
Through whom a passage once was safely trod, 
When upwards all the refluent waters ran : 
The warning winds are but the voice of God, 
Of disobedience is the voice of man. 




LXXXV. 



EQUINOCTIAL GALES. 

Howl on, ye winds, and fill the world with fears, 

Ye now have license — ^yet a little while — 

A voice shall call you from your fer exile : 

The heaven-commission d spirits that touch the spheres 

With holiest fingers, and angelic ears 

Charm with celestial song, shall reconcile. 

With various stop, you and your wild compeers, 

To waft soft airs o'er many a summer isle. 

0, ye harmonic spirits, your skill transfer 

To rebel passions, till their tumult cease 

Or even thei/ subdued shall minister 

To virtue in her glorified increase ; 

And every thought, like sainted chorister, 

Breathe in its sunlit sanctuary — ^peace ! 
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DIKECTION. 

As by an ancient ruin long I lay, 

Contemplating the end of human pride, 

Night came with curtain'd blackness far and wide. 

Then, peradventure, ill had been my way, 

But that a humble casement shot a ray 

That did my steps to a lone cottage guide : 

There, with his book, an old man I espied. 

That reverently, by turns, did read and pray. 

happy guidance, did we understand 

The love that leadeth oft to walk aright 

'Mid dark and thorny ways — ^whose unseen hand 

Holds the pure lamp. When darkness more than 

night. 
E'en to be felt, o'erspread the Egyptian land, 
In Israel's homes there beamed a Heavenly Light. 
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FOKTUNE. 

Why should I court thee, Fortune ? Thou art blind, 
And very few the worthy that have found 
The treasures that thou scatter'd to the ground, 
Which they who grovel most, most surely find : 
And some, the worst, leap boldly up behind. 
And seize thee, Fortune, e'en while spinning round- 
Purloin thy gifts, and for a while abound. 
Whom, if they fell, thy wheel doth sorely grind ; 
And e'en thy smile is marked by bitter jokes 
Against poor fallen merit, and the cries 
Of woimded wretches, caught between thy spokes. 
And fools, thy favourites, mock their agonies. 
On such fe,lse spinsters will I turn my heel. 
That love to break their suitors on the wheel. 



LXXXVIII. 



A DAY EEMEMBEKED. 

Hence, Solitude ! I would with life invest, 
And make companion of a weed, a flower. 
To banish thee. Late in thine inmost bower, 
A solemn wood, I laid me down to rest ; 
Where, like a jewel on the brown earth's breast. 
Or the mild star at evening's silent hour, 
A primrose-tufb shone with a lustrous power 
Amid the twilight of that gloom unblest. 
I had not converse held with thee, poor weed. 
Had Laura met me there ; her gentle feet 
Charm wheresoever they move ; and in my creed 
Of Love, the loneliest spot wherein we meet 
Is fairyland, and I the guardian knight, 
Endow'd with purest thought, and joy, and daunt- 
less might. 
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TOWN AND COUNTEY. 

The City's full of death, dank churchyard walls, 
And black processions. In the face of man 
Care-worn 'tis writ, " Thy life is but a span." 
It cankereth Beauty in her painted halls — 
0, let me to the Forest — Nature calls 
From her perpetual streams, that ever ran 
With the same music since the world began. 
And softest breath wafts every leaf that falls, 
Still blest, for from their golden traceries, 
Beautiful ever, beam all beauteous things. 
And Life, awakening, on her green bed lies — 
Upon old stems a tenderer leafage springs ; 
Trees wave their sunlit arms, each twined in each. 
And merry birds fly round, and gift them all with 
speech. 
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PAEENTAL LOVE. 

I SAW three maidens, and a child did sit 

In midst of them ; and as they danced round, 

Come, let us tend, they cried, our garden-groimd, 

And see our plant — 'tis time we cherish it. 

And as they sported in such merry fit, 

His fresh bright forehead with a wreath they crown'd, 

And waved their hands, bidding their spells aboiuid. 

One gave him health, one beauty, and one wit — 

It was a dream, and vanished ; but there grew 

Daily in my observance, one so feir, 

So like a plant — it ever did imbue 

With that dream's promise all my love, my care ; 

And many times I thought the Graces smiled 

On the sweet boyhood of my gentle child. 



XCI. 



IDLENESS. 

My feithful dog ! unwont to hunt for prey — 
Thy only business, for thy master^s sake, 
With up-pricked ears and wary eye, to make 
Observance sure, lest danger cross his way — 
Unhurt did busy insects round thee play ; 
The little wren scarce rustled in the brake 
To shun thee. Thou wert watchful and awake 
To nought but duty then, good honest Tray; 
But now, in sunny safety where we lie, 
Thou snappest up the sportive flies that pass. 
I check'd reproof, and self-reproved was I ; 
For my hand held shorn flowers and uptom grass. 
" To work," said I ; " we both were harmless then ; 
Idleness makes all tyrants— dogs and men." 



XCII. 



THE POETKAIT. 

As Beauty for her picture sat one day, 

Affection slyly took the page's part, 

And mix'd the colours for the painter's art, 

By what strange alchenoy I dare not say. 

Tints of the rainboVs hue and lucid ray 

From eyes, lips, cheeks, and breathings of the heart, 

Till the poor painter 'gan with wonder start 

To see life breathing in his pencil's play. 

" Immortal be the work," cried he. " Not so," 

Affection whispered. " Must not Beauty die 1 

Wherefore these colours have a charmed glow. 

And when we fede, will fade — when dead, will fly 

From earth perhaps," said he. " All love, all grace 

Die but to bloom, transferr'd to happier place." 
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THE RECONCILING BEAUTY. 

(TRANSLATED FBOM VINCENT BOURNE'S "RECONCILIATRIX.") 

Nature with envy heard the praise of Art, 

Nor knew to make a rival counterpart ; 

At length a maid she brought, of form and fisice 

So perfect, Venus had not half her grace. 

Then Art was grieved, and Kneller's pencil took 

And copied every feature, every look ; 

Her snowy bosom, dimpled cheek and feir, 

And gloss'd with all her skill the silken hair ; 

In purest virgin hues her pencil dips, 

And a like beauty breathes from roseate lips. 

Their works complete, each with her own was pleased, 

Nor would renew the contest, and it ceased. 

Oh ! who could reconcile this rival pride 

Of Art and Nature— but the lovely Hyde 1 




XCIV. 



LOVE. 

Sylvio and I conversing upon love — 

'* Love," quoth he, " it is a heavenly thing ; 

'Tis the heart's universal offering : 

So love I all on earth and all above — 

Sinners and saints ; my emblem be the dove." 

" you unhappy man," said I, '^ to bring 

Your heart to this large and ill-harbouring ; 

The world and I are not so hand and glove. 

He who loves all alike, loves none, but keeps 

His heart-aches off as men their head-aches do, 

By homoeopathic doses, and thus sleeps 

A low vitality, too cold for two. 

Lady, I were a beggar— and fool too — 

To change for million loves my one for you." 




xcv. 



LIFE. 

THERE are passages of Life that lie^ 

Each like a bright oasis in the heart, 

The wilderness of years, standing apart 

From noted action, daily History 

Unfelt, unseen, save by the inward eye, 

That with its sudden vision makes to start 

Him, whose they are, e'en in the very mart 

Of men, that wonder at his ecstasy. 

We are of twofold spirits, and the one 

Loves, like the under-current of the sea, 

Livisible a diverse course to run ; 

The other, with necessity its plea. 

Commands us outwardly ; 'tis thus they give 

A world in which we walk — a world in which we live. 



XCVI. 



THE MYSTEEY OF NIGHT. 

Alas ! the weakness of our human praise, 

Disparaging the Power that we adore ! 

We fondly dream He walks the silent shore ; 

Th' illimitable Godhead— feign he strays 

The genius of deep woods, and solemn ways — 

And think, when darkness clouds the moimtain hoar, 

The shadow of his hand is passing o'er, 

And hide our faces from his dreaded gaze. 

Last night, as sentinelling stars 'gan shed 

Dim light o'er coming gloom, that did enclose 

And curtain in, and pillow, as a bed. 

The Earth with clouds, awe-struck, I straight arose. 

" Sure here," thought I, " some god would lay his head, 

And lie imseen in this prepared repose." 



XCVII. 



TEARS OF JOY. 

From the dark chamber where the sick one lay 
The sister came : I asked, " Is she no more 1 " 
No words she spake, but a sweet sunshine o'er 
Her parted lips in thankfulness did play. 
And tears that chased the darkness all away 
Pour'd from their lucid founts, so dim before — 
That blessM rain did all our hearts restore. 
And, oh ! the brightness of that healing day ! 
So, one from prison escaped, hath stayed his flight 
'Neath the green tree, and dreams of unjust power ; 
Awakes to the fresh earth and morning light, 
And deems whereon he rests some heavenly bower, 
The ground where spirits had walked the live-long night, 
And left sweet pearls on blade and leaf and flower. 



XCVIIL 



POESY. 

WONDROUS Poesy, in all her ways, 

In deep repose how reverently great, 

As Nature's solemn depths, and consecrate 

To Grod, and full of awe of ancient days ; 

Nor less sublime, when she her voice doth raise. 

And as a trumpet sound, and men elate 

Look up, and for heroic summons wait. 

And bum to burst out into Glory's blaze. 

Even in her humbler strains, the heart she frees 

From low-bom Care, and stands in Virtue's room, 

That overstrained Virtue may take useful ease. 

So the skirt underwood with thorn and broom 

Stands fence and outwork to the stately trees 

That sentinel a forest thick in gloom. 



XCIX. 



THE SENSE OF GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

They who with golden thread together knit 
The stories of the Grecian gods of old. 
Ascribing attributes so manifold, 
Giving them on Olympian thrones to sit. 
To make decrees for us terrestrials fit. 
And jovial banquets, and deep councils hold — 
They wisely 'mong these deities enrolPd 
Hermes and Momus — ^gods of Mirth and Wit. 
Hence unextinguishable laughter rose 
When limping Vulcan served the festal cup ; 
And when Debate in dulness 'gan to close, 
Then merry Momus kept the humour up. 
Sure graver gods, since man was bom to laugh, 
To govern men, had been but gods by half. 



c. 



FAITH. 

What is the Present 1 — that which lieth between 

The Past and Future, like a star midway 

'Twixt two eternities of night and day. 

The Past — Man only knoweth what hath been, 

And what his race hath done on this terrene : 

The Future — all men's hope, the Christian's stay. 

Through Reason, touched with heaven-revealing ray. 

Brightening in evidence of things not seen. 

Gifted above all creatures this to know, 

What has been, and what is, and what to come ; 

As instincts by their uses natures show, 

And nature's aims are nature's destiny ; 

With his own being man sees proofs to grow 

That his soul's birthright is eternity. 



CI. 



FAITH. 

Tho' Virtue standeth oft a willing mark, 

In righteous cause, before the envious crowd, 

She loveth best her purity to shroud 

In humble shade, like to the midnight bark 

Taking her silent course. The modest lark 

Ventureth not her heavenward song aloud 

But underneath the shelter of a cloud, 

Bathing her golden breast in vapour dark ; 

So, Painter, thou wouldst veil with such sweet haze 

Of quiet thought and silence of repose 

The unobserved passage of thy days, 

As thine own Claude over his landscape throws. 

Yet standest forth to the malignant blaze 

Of Envy's torch, to shame, not thine, but Virtue's foes. 



CII. 



> 



PHILOSOPHY. 

As once I gazed upon a Bhining planet, 

That bore the glory of God through ether blue, 

A coxcomb came to me, and forth he drew 

His optic tube, as he would nicely scan it. 

Scratched diagrams, and cross'd heaven's arch to span it. 

Quoth he, " Our ship aerial's built on new 

Sure principles to reach the stars." " Then who," 

Said I, " since you have built your ship, will man it ? " 

Answer he deign'd not, but in speech of Babel 

Pour'd out his scientific jargon voluble. 

Of man, and his mind's power incalculable ; 

That Nature, Heaven, and Earth, were problems soluble. 

That th' imiverse itself was made with tools. 

" Name then,'* quoth I, " your ship — the ship of fools.** 



cm. 



FASHION AND TIME. 

Thou seemest, Time, on an ill errand bent, 
Knitting thy aged brows ; come, sit thee down, 
If not thy wrinkles, thou canst smooth thy frown. 
And well I know thou lovest merriment, 
For all regret thee, gone and over-spent. 
Quoth Time, " I'm Death's purveyor, and thro' town 
And country speed, gathering both peer and cIqwu, 
Mankind's worn refuse, for his greediment ; 
Yet still he cries for more, and oft doth rave 
For caterer Plague, then will he rarely sup ; 
And though the young and gentle I would save, 
Fashion so tricks old beaux and beldames up 
With fineries, forced gait, and wimiing tongue, 
I'm sorely vex'd to know the old from young." 



CIV. 



PITY. 

There are attractions and affinities 

In direct chain from God's high Providence — 

And none more perfect than Benevolence — 

That with sure instinct to affliction flies, 

Whether on sea or land. Where Misery lies, 

There is this universal influence, 

T^at from without or from within supplies 

Patience to bear, or sweetest recompense. 

The greatest love e'er human bosom proved 

Is but a portion inconceivable 

Of that which first upon the water moved, 

Of that which made through death retrievable 

Our forfeit life ; that love which yet, we trust. 

Shall draw us imto God — to heaven from dust. 



cv. 



HOME. 

The little bark upon wide waters lying ; 
The great leviathans that therein take 
Pastime, and hurt it not; the birds that make 
Their nests in cavem'd cliffs and crags, outflying 
Over the billowy surge, and wildly cry in J; 
The beasts that with their roar the forests shake, 
And keep the fiends of night all broad awake ; 
The worn winds among lonely islands dying — 
These are the poet's visions as he looks 
Forth from his curtain'd casement, when long nights 
Shut out the world, all save the moonlit brooks. 
And valley twinkling with domestic lights ; 
Then thanks he God that here his lot is cast 
In the soft bosom of a world so vast. 



CVI. 



THE TYRAJNT'S DEATH. 

The mighty Tyrant dead ! and one poor hearse 

Folds the world's master— calm that bosom^ where 

The hurricanes of passion rose to tear 

And rend to desolation, and to curse, 

And aU the loveliest things of earth disperse ; 

Meekness and love fled the portentous glare 

Of his stem eye — as he a lion were, 

Stalking the forest of the universe. 

So silence in the once loud crater sleeps, 

But not in death — for therein children play. 

And gather sweet flowers 'mid the matted heaps. 

But who shall man^s volcanic rage allay, 

Yet leave him life ? He that the wild waves keeps, 

And gilds the desert with benignant ray. 



evil. 



THE DECOY. 

One sat among the old sepulchral stones 

Of a lone churchyard, underneath the yew, 

That did the ground with its brown scattering strew, 

Small emblems of decay, like dead men's bones, 

And there held converse with the passing crones, 

(He seem'd some hoary villager to view). 

If any from the path he slyly drew, 

Break,ing his tardy speech, with aches and moans, 

" Blest be the hands," quoth he, " that did my task, 

Planting this yew, whose stout cross-bows have sent 

Full many to their graves." Thereat the mask 

Fell from his face ; his icy fingers bent, 

Grasp'd the old crones. They cried, with faltering 

breath, 
" Who art thou, then ? " He grinn'd, and answered 

« Death ! " 



THE HOENET. 

Fh<£Bg demure, lay sleepiug id her bower, 
A hornet stuag her is her gentle breast ; 
Poor Simon abseut — pedlar Love ehe press'd 
T" extract the Bting (he chanced to pass that hour). 
He probed the wound ; two poieons now of power 
Diverse, commingled, the feir maid molest ; 
Warlike and gentle things her dreams possess'd, 
DragooDB, stings, arrows, doves, and marric^e dower. 
Fair maidens ! whatsoe'er may be th' emergence, 
If stung, though it were best avoid a hornet, 
Call not Love in ; for he's the worst of surgeons. 
Phcebe eloped next morning with a comet. 
"Twere better for your heart an insect sting it, 
Than that you call in Love to probe and wring it. 



CIX. 



ADDEESS TO THE STATUE OF HYMEN. 

Hymen, thou art depicted with a torch, 

Whose twofold flames shoot upwards, and then turn 

Inwards, as they would each the other scorch — 

Emblem of hearts that bicker as they bum ; 

Thou'rt like some vengeful angel, with his rod 

Of fire, or with the flaming sword that drove 

From Eden, love. So poets feign'd the god 

Hermes, roimd whose caducous spiteful strove 

Two serpents intertwined — their swoln throats cramm'd 

With venom, ever at each other hiss. 

With such dire wand the spirits of the damn'd 

Did Hermes downward urge from scenes of bliss. — 

Hymen, avert the omen of my verse. 

And change this state for better, not for worse. 



ex. 



BEAUTY— NATUEE— WINTER. 

Beauty and Nature quarrell'd on a day — 
Twin sisten they. Beauty went oflF with Art, 
And wondrous things they did in town and mart, 
Till Art grew vain. Then at the proud display, 
Shock'd with her sanction. Beauty stole away — 
To Nature came ; she press'd her to her heart 
Warmly, though in her wounded friendship's smart 
Cold Winter she had begg'd with her to stay. 
The sisters now, loth to dismiss a guest 
That merry was withal. Employment found, 
And taught him how to smile and look his best. 
And made him dresser of their forest ground. 
To clear the paths, and sweep them with his storms. 
Since then this annual duty he performs. 



CXI. 



POETS. 

" The schoolmaster 's abroad ; " then let him teach 
Om' children scholars how to read and write, 
Cipher and square and sum — to walk by sight 
Warily 'midst the throngs that overreach — 
To walk by feith ! that will he scarcely preach. 
The parish parson there would beat him quite ; 
Nor seemeth it the knowing wrong from right 
Has much to do with learning parts of speech. 
Who then shall teach the heart 1 Next the divine 
Gospel, they, not with uninspirM pen 
Perhaps, who lift our manhood till it shine 
With virtue's light and intellectual ken. 
Oh ! I would praise the old Qxeek satirist's* line — 
Masters for children : poets are for men. 

* Aristophanes. 



CXII. 



TIME'S MIREOE. 

Thebe was a Golden Age ; then gods came down 

And trod the flowers that sprang beneath their feet j 

Love reign'd with Poesy, and Life was sweet, 

For good old Saturn scarcely wore a crown. 

It paused — the Silver came, discreet and sage, 

Inventive — life half pleasure and half pain. 

Law ruled, and Science boasted — shadow vain 

Of better things forgot of better age. 

Then came the Iron, Terror, and washed the floor 

Of troubled Earth, and gory was the hand ; 

And the wolf Want went howling through the land, 

And down fair Virtue sank, and rose no more. 

Another came — it was the Age of Lead, 

And dull indifference lulls the living dead. 



• 






CXIII. 



HOAR ANTIQUrriE. 

SACRED dust of hoar Antiquitie^ 

That takest of the day no hue, but keepest 

The grey of silence, m the which thou sleepest ; 

Or in repose, like sleep, the mystery 

Of Death's no dying, watching Eternity ; 

Dim shades of years in aisles sepulchral heapest, 

And in lone nights in the moon's paleness steepest 

The love-writ records of Mortalitie. 

Likest to, if thou art not, that within. 

Colourless, stainless, unsubstantial dust. 

Whose escap'd spirits, who strove high grace to win. 

Come sainted ghosts to touch thy halloVd rust j 

Whereas the reverent twilight creepeth in 

On the memorials of the pure and just. 



H 
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The earth bears fruit in life and fruit in death — 

A living world, a vast necropolis, 

Old £a,bled grounds of Jupiter and Dis — 

Humanity the root which buddeth breath, 

Whose beauty in purer spirit vanisheth,* 

And passeth in that change to higher bliss. 

The ripe tree drops its seed, which death's abyss 

Taketh, and for new spring-time nourisheth. 

There is a common citizenship between 

The dead and living — what they had, we have, 

In this our hand-built city ; in that unseen. 

Not made with hands, still live the good and brave, 

There is no death — we do but shift the scene, 

To take up our new freedom in the grave. 



TO A BEACON-LIGHT. 



Revolvinq Lamp ! that o'er our Solent's wave 

Dost shed at eve yon intermitting light. 

Now hidden wholly, now forth beaming bright. 

To welcome homeward vessel, traveller brave, 

Fran some far coast, to welcome or to save ; 

Heari^ as I watch thy sea-like ebb and flow. 

How can my typing fajicy help but go 

To Him, whom vainly now on earth we crave. 

Who was our beacon-light ; whose lofty rays 

To warn or cheer erewhile would nobly break 

From forth their sly recess, a dazzling store. 

Then shyly back retire, as thy broad blaze 

Lurks shrouded — now ! yet shine, e'en while I speak. 

Is here again ! but He returns no more. 

John Kenton. 
December 1855. 
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